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The national spirit has been moving in India for some 
sixty years, but not until the beginning of the twentieth 
century did it make much progress. The Indian National 
Congress was organized by a few broadminded English- 
men, who, says Romain Rolland, had given to the Con- 
gress a loyalist stamp and tried to consolidate India’s 
claims with the demands of British sovereignty. Al- 
though the Congress believed in home rule, or Swaraj, 
there was disagreement, some favoring the dominion sys- 
tem and others wanting to drive the British out. Gandhi, 
the great Indian leader, advocated, until January, 1920, 
cooperation within the Empire, but his feeling changed 
1 account of British policy in India following the World 
War. In asking for India’s support the British Gov- 
ernment had held out the most brilliant hopes for home 
tule which was said to depend on India’s cooperation in 
the war. But, with the danger over, the Rowlatt bills, 
which provided for the permanent establishment of the 
Defense Act imposed upon India during the war, were 
passed. In commenting on this legislation, Rolland says 
that this act made “all the tyrannical annoyances of a real 
state of siege into a permanent reality.” 


In January, 1919, a bill was passed which, as sum- 
marized by Sir Verney Lovett in his book “India,” em- 
powered the Government “to bring into action, upon 
emergency, in any part of the country by previous notifi- 
cation specific provisions for the trial of persons prose- 
cuted for anarchial or revolutionary crime or conspiracy, 
also for the internment, or restriction from traveling, of 
persons held on substantial grounds to have been guilty 
of, or to be likely to promote, revolutionary crime. These 
provisions were to come into force should emergency 
arise and after carefully considered proclamation by the 
Government of India. They were hedged about by elabo- 
tate precautions.” It was then that Gandhi resolved on 
passive resistance. As a result of his plan, the “shops 
of Delhi were closed as a protest against the passage of 
the Sedition Bill.” Violence resulted, for, although most 
titizens closed their shops, an occasional one declined to 
do so, and enthusiasts tried to force cooperation with 
‘sultant minor riots. These gained momentum, until in 
he Punjab, Sir Verney Lovett reports, on “April 10, 
1919, the deportation of two prominent agitators was 
followed by savage riots, by attempts to sever communi- 
tations, by fire and plunder, by brutal murder of four 
Europeans and attacks on both sexes and by the hurried 
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“Swarajya,’’ or Home Rule in India 


removal of British women and children to the fort. . . . 
On the afternoon of the 13th a dense gathering of thou- 
sands of men convened in defiance of proclamations in a 
wide enclosure named the Jallianwalla Bagh, and listen- 
ing to a harangue, was dispersed by the rifle fire of a 
small Indian infantry force, delivered without immediate 
warning, under the orders of Brigadier-General R. E. 
Dyer. About 379 persons were killed and a far larger 
number wounded, . . . General Dyer did not attempt 
to see that steps were taken to succour the wounded, for 
whom, as he expressed it, the hospitals were open... . 
His mind was filled to overflowing with three considera- 
tions, the futility of previous measures, the continuous 
attempts to isolate his force, the certainty that if it were 
swept away massacre and destruction would reign un- 
checked far and wide. . . . On April 15 martial 
law was declared at Lahore and Amritsar.” 

Although Gandhi deplored the Punjab tragedy, he 
realized that non-cooperation, which appeared to be the 
cause, was in reality only an effect. He felt that the 
promise to make India more independent after her co- 
operation in the war had been ignored and that laws 
had been passed which were tyrannical. So he pressed 
the program of non-cooperation with the constant urging 
of peaceful procedure. His program included the boycott- 
ing of foreign cloth, disobedience to certain laws, boycott 
of Government schools and the necessity for Hindu- 
Muslim unity. The movement gained steadily and for a 
time it looked as if Great Britain would have to take 
strenuous measures to stop the movement, grant Swaraj 
completely, or withdraw from the country. Gandhi was 
arrested, tried by a court and on March 18, 1922, was 
sentenced to six years’ imprisonment. He freely admitted 
in court that he had led the movement for non-participa- 
tion in government and disobedience to the laws. 


He had succeeded also in establishing friendly rela- 
tions with the Mohammedan forces of India. At the 
Khalifat Conference (the Khalifat movement is a move- 
ment which has for its aim the restoration of the Sultan 
of Turkey, Khalif of Islam, to his pre-war position), 
held in December, 1923, its president emphasized the 
absolute necessity of Hindu-Muslim unity. He suggested 
the drawing up of an Indian National Pact which should 
contain a definition of Swaraj, provision for safeguard- 
ing the rights of different communities, especially of 
minorities, and freedom in religious observances. The 
pact was prepared and adopted by the Indian National 
Congress in 1923 at its session held at Cocanada during 


Christmas week. The introductory paragraph of the 
pact begins as follows: 
“Whereas India being a dependency of the British 
Bovernment, has been deprived of all the rights and 
~privileges of a free country and Indians are denied even 
full citizenship rights in several parts of the British 
| Empire, and the present foreign Government does not 
‘fuse and in the nature of things cannot be expected to 
Buse all its resources to uphold the dignity and protect 
{the elementary rights of Indians; whereas it is essential 
for the free and full moral and material development of 
[her citizens and the enforcement of due respect for their 
| human rights and their liberties in all parts of the globe, 
‘| that Indians should before all else possess in India the 
rights and privileges that the free nations of the world 
enjoy in their respective countries; whereas it is neces- 
sary that all the people of India of whatever religion, 
race or colour, should unite together and apply all their 
resources, moral, mental and material, for the attainment 
of Swaraj . . . and whereas a joint declaration by all 
communities of the goal which they seek to attain and 
the rights which they wish to secure for the people, which 
a Swaraj Government will be pledged to guarantee and 
safeguard, will be beneficial to the creating of that con- 
fidence and toleration, which are absolutely essential for 
a common endeavor ;” the pact then sets forth resolu- 
tions on the unity of all the people of India; (a) 
complete Swaraj is to be given to India, that is to say, 
the Swaraj which will secure and guarantee to Indians 
the same status, rights and privileges in India as every 
free and independent nation enjoys in its country; (b) 
the form of Government under Swaraj shall be democratic 
_jand of the federal type; (c) Hindustani shall be the 
national language of India; (d) when once the Swaraj 
.phas been achieved it shall be the sacred duty of every 
idian, be he Hindu, Musselman, Sikh, Parsi, Christian 
rt of any other denomination, to defend it against all 
attacks external or internal; (e) India shall participate 
in the formation of a federation of eastern countries 
for mutual help in trade and commerce and the emancipa- 
|tion of the East from economic exploitation and domi- 
nation by Europe and to encourage and support Oriental 
culture and generally to maintain good and friendly rela- 
tions between the various nationalities all over the East. 
The Indian Social Reformer of February 2, 1924, 
carried this editorial comment about the pact: “Whether 
we aspire to Dominion status in the British Empire or 
complete independence outside it, we have to acquire a 
certain solidarity and experience. How that solidarity 
is to be promoted is a more important matter for im- 
mediate consideration than for what purpose it should 
be used.” Because some of the leaders felt that the 
program of the movement for self government needed 
to be modified, a new party was formed within the Con- 
fgtess-and is now known as the Swaraj Party. Mr. C. R. 
Das is the leader of this party. Influences have been 
fonstantly at work to create nationalistic sentiment. The 
‘Kenya decision, (See INFORMATION SERVICE, November 
, 1923) which was a conclusion by the Home govern- 
ment that the franchise in the Kenya Colony in East 
'fAfrica should be arranged along group lines in view of 
e grant of equality of status. This was regarded by the 
widian press as a charter for white supremacy and added 
the already injured feelings of Indians, especially of 
‘Pose who might emigrate to Kenya. 
Gandhi’s delicate health could not long stand confine- 
Pent. He became seriously ill and because of his illness, 
‘Ftd the pressure of public sentiment, the government 
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released him in February, 1924. Since then Gandhi’s 
whole effort has been toward the suspension of all 
violence. Because of the confusion and unrest he has 
found since his release, and in the hope that his action 
would have a sobering effect, he decided on September 
18 to fast for 21 days. His devotional sacrifice appears 
to have reestablished faith in peaceable measures and dis- 
sensions within the movement seem to be disappearing. 
The Swarajist Manifesto, published in the Indian Review 
for November, 1924, and issued to the press over the 
signatures of Mahatma Gandhi, C. R. Das and Pundit 
Motilal Nehru after the conference at Calcutta, states 
in brief that while Swaraj is the goal of all the parties 
in India, the country is divided into different groups 
seemingly working in opposite directions, and because 
such antagonism retards the progress of the nation to- 
ward Swaraj it is recommended that non-cooperation be 
suspended as a national program except in so far as it 
relates to the refusal to use or to wear cloth made out- 
side of India, while every effort shall be made to promote 
native hand spinning. Gandhi's emphasis upon hand 
spinning speaks his conviction that India must learn to 
depend upon herself, so that she will be ready when 
Swaraj comes. 

In spite of the compromises which have been inevi- 
table all along the line, the movement has had successes. 
A. Fenner Brockway, writing in The World Tomorrow 
for December, says “It has led thousands of Indians to 
rely upon themselves and to understand the meaning of 
liberty in a new way. It has contributed more than all 
the efforts of the past fifty years to prepare Indians for 
self-government.” And yet Gandhi is not a patriot in 
any ordinary sense of the word. He is quoted by 
Romain Rolland as saying, “For me, patriotism is the 
same as humanity. I am patriotic because I am human 
and humane. My patriotism is not exclusive. I will not 
hurt England or Germany to serve India. Imperialism 
has no place in my scheme of life.” 


A Community Reaction to a Lynching 

A significant reaction of public opinion against lynch- 
ing has come from the citizens of Nashville, Tenn., led 
by the Chamber of Commerce, the most representative 
business organization in the city. A mob of masked white 
men on the night of December 15, took a fifteen-year- 
old Negro boy from the General Hospital in Nashville 
where he was chained to a bed as a wounded prisoner 
and lynched him, riddling his body with bullets. The 
boy and his father were found by a white man, a grocer, 
of an outlying community in Davidson County, in the 
act of stealing automobile parts. In an interchange of 
shots that followed, the grocer was wounded and in turn 
shot the boy. Neither was fatally wounded. 

The report of the outrage on the part of the mob in 
the papers of Nashville, where no lynching had occurred 
for about thirty years, aroused the city at once to active 
indignation. The Chamber of Commerce immediately 
pledged at least $5,000 as reward for the arrest and con- 
viction of the criminals and for employing detectives and 
attorneys. The State added a reward of $1,500. A 
special county grand jury was summoned for action. 
The two principal newspapers of Nashville printed strong 
editorials. The Nashville Tennessean said: “Ringing 
resolutions by church and civic organizations give ample 
evidence of the reaction on the public mind. But resolu- 
tions are not enough. They may salve the conscience 
but they will not satisfy the demands of justice. They 
will not restore to Nashville that unblemished reputation 


| 


for law and order that she enjoyed up until midnight 
Monday. . . . The perpetrators of this outrage must 
be hunted down and brought to the bar of justice.” The 
ocal press reports that virtually every civic organiza- 
tion in the city had within a day passed resolutions con- 
demning the mob members. The Ministers’ Alliance, and, 
at a specially called meeting, the secretaries of the Board 
of Missions of the M. E. Church, South, passed similar 
resolutions, as did the Rabbi and Trustees of the Vine 
Street Temple. Many prominent individuals also gave 
statements to the press. A leading club of Negro busi- 
ness and professional men passed resolutions in which 
they expressed their horror and humiliation and stated 
their dilemma as to what to advise their people in regard 
to migrating to other parts. 

The administrative officers of the seven leading schools 
and colleges of the city in a published statement said: 
“Lynching is always and under all circumstances to be 
condemned.” They offered their cooperation in an effort 
to punish those responsible for the crime and to prevent 
future occurrences of this sort. In a letter addressed to 
the Governor and to the County Sheriff, eighteen of 
Nashville’s most prominent white men declared: “To 
you as Governor of Tennessee, and as Sheriff of David- 
son County, the law-abiding and law-loving people of 
the County and the State must look to see that the mem- 
bers of this mob are not allowed to escape the just penal- 
ties of their crime, but are apprehended, brought to trial, 
and made to answer to justice for this outrage against 
the law and against the good name of our city and our 
state... . . We as citizens of Nashville stand ready to 
render you every assistance we can give until this crime 
against us all has been punished.” 


Racial Contacts Through Churches 


At the Fifth Quadrennial meeting of the Federal 
Council of the Churches, in Atlanta, Ga., December 
3-9, the question of race relations was one of the 
matters of major interest. Besides the report of the 
Commission on the Church and Race Relations made 
by its secretaries, the Council outlined “a campagn of 
applied brotherhood in race relations” along lines of 
stimulating study of the facts, interracial conferences, 
formation of interracial committees, promoting eco- 
nomic justice, justice before the law and _ several 
other points. This declaration by representatives of 
the churches which sounded a clearer note than any 
given heretofore by the churches, stated: “We have 
come to a period of the world when the peaceful rela- 
tions of racial groups in daily life are vital to the 
domestic peace and prosperity of every nation and 
to all the nations. The assumption of inherent racial 
superiority by dominant groups around the world is 
neither supported by science nor justified by ethics. 
The effort to adjust race relations upon that basis and 
by the use of force is a denial of the Christian prin- 
ciples of the inherent superiority of ethical values and 
the supreme worth of personality. As it applies to 
the relations of white and Negro people in America 
it is a philosophy that leads only to suffering and 
despair. 
_ “On the other hand, to demonstrate that Christian 
deals are sufficient to solve the difficult problems of 
Yrace relations in America is the supreme domestic 

task before the churches today. Christians must seek 
as never before to remove suspicions, fears, misunder- 
standing and prejudices between racial groups and to 
foster mutual understanding, tolerance, respect for 
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personality and the spirit of cooperation. We must 
replace attitudes and customs based upon past fears 
and hatreds by those based upon mutual interest and 
present services.” 

The platform meeting on Saturday night with ad- 
dresses by white and Negro speakers marked one of 
the high points of the Quadrennial meeting. Dr. 
M. Ashby Jones, pastor of the Ponce DeLeon Baptist 
Church, Atlanta, one of the great white preachers and 
leaders of the South, spoke in emphatic and unequivo- 
cal terms of his belief that our civilization cannot put 
one man simply because he is white ahead of another 
man simply because he is black. 

The arrangements for the meeting which was held 
at the Central Presbyterian Church opposite the 
Capitol, were also significant for a Southern city. 
Among delegates from all sections of the nation and 
from Canada were thirty-three Negro delegates and 
several foreign visitors. Although in a Southern city, the 
colored delegates were welcomed and treated with 
the same courtesy as other delegates. They partici- 
pated in all the activities of the meeting in the same 
manner as other delegates. 


Urbanization of Negro Population 


In 1910 the Negro population of the United States 
was 27 per cent urban, but in 1920 it was 34 per cent 
urban; that is, resident in centers of 2,500 inhabitants 
or more. For the past forty years there has been, as 
with the white population, a migratory movement 
from the rural districts to towns and cities, and conse- 
quently a change from agricultural to industrial and 
commercial occupations. The distribution of the 
Negro population throughout the country also affects 
their economic activities, and change in distribution 
may be expected to be reflected in changes in occu- 
pational groupings. 

The urbanization of the Negro population has in- 
creased slightly faster than that of the white popula- 
tion during the last twenty years. The following fig- 
ures give the percentage of the population, white and 
Negro, that was urban in 1900, 1910 and 1920. 


1910 1920 
48.1 53.3 
27.3 34.2 


In 27 states, in 1920, more than 50 per cent of the 
Negro population was urban but in only 14 states 
was more than half of the white population urban. 

The percentage increase of the total Negro popula- 
tion in the United States between 1910 and 1920 was 
6.4 per cent. With the exception of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico and West Virginia, 24 states that 
had a 10 per cent or more increase in Negro popula- 
tion in 1920 over 1910, had in 1920 at least 59 per cent 
of their Negro population living in urban centers. Of 
the 14 states having more than 10,000 Negro popula- 
tion in 1920 that had also a 10 per cent increase in 
their Negro population between 1910 and 1920, only 
West Virginia and California had less than 75 per 
cent of their Negro population urban in 1920. 


Race Relations and Negro Talent 


Among the men who are affecting public opinion 
on race relations stand George W. Carver, of Tuske- 
gee Institute, because of his discoveries in agricultural | 
chemistry, and Roland W. Hayes, Negro tenor, who has 
delighted thousands of music lovers. 


1900 
White........ 43.3 
Negro........ 226 
3 


The Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives, January 21, 1921, called Dr. Carver 
to appear before them when they were holding hear- 
ings on the Fordney Tariff Bill. Dr. Carver told the 
Committee of the commercial value of the peanut to 
the South. He had been brought to Washington by 
white Southern peanut promoters as their spokesman. 
Dr. Carver was born of slave parents who died about 
1864. The boy worked his way through high school 
and college receiving his B.A. in Agriculture and 
M.S. in Agriculture at the Iowa State College. In 
1896 he became a teacher and is now director of the 
Department of Agricultural Research at Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama. In 1917 Dr. Carver was made a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts. 

The products which Dr. Carver has developed from 
the peanut number about 165 and include different 
kinds of milk, various foods, beverages, flavorings, 
confections, wood stains, ink, cosmetics and stock 
foods. He has also developed over 100 products from 
the sweet potato and has demonstrated the value of 
products from other raw materials of the South, 
notably paints from Georgia clay. A company of white 
men have built a factory and are developing plans to 
make commercial use of Dr. Carver’s discoveries. 
His recent appearances before white audiences both 
North and South as lecturer and demonstrator have 
been occasions for considerable newspaper attention 
and have stimulated increased appreciation of Negro 
capacity and achievement, especially along scientific 
lines. 

Roland Hayes, characterized by the music com- 
poser and critic, Deems Taylor, as “an artist, and a 
great one,” was a molder in a stove factory in Chatta- 
= Tenn., until a successful participation in a 


cantata turned the scales in favor of music instead of 
iron molding, as a life work. Entering Fisk Uni- 
versity, at Nashville, with the help of friends, he 
studied music for four years. Later, friends supple- 
mented his earnings as a waiter to enable him to go 
to Boston for training under Arthur Hubbard. He 
gave his first concert in Symphony Hall in Boston on 
November 15, 1917, with his friends, officers of the 
firm that employed him as a clerk, and his fellow em- 
ployes as audience. 

In 1920 he made his first foreign tour, singing before 
the royal family of England and before many other 
audiences. In Vienna he was called by the critics a 
model for their own singers “in spirit, style and: dic- 
tion.” Hayes sings in English, French, German, 
Italian and Japanese. During the last musical season 
he gave concerts with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra both in Boston and in New York. Both cities have 
welcomed him on return engagements this year. On 
November 28, 1924, Mr. Hayes gave a concert in 
Carnegie Hall as a benefit for his Alma Mater. Al- 
though this was his second concert there this fall, 
Carnegie Hall, including the platform, was crowded 
with the music lovers of the metropolis. Many hearers 
stood throughout the evening. 

In the New York World, November 29, Deems 
Taylor, well-known music critic, expressed the ap- 
preciation that this Negro tenor meets everywhere. 

mong other things he said: “I tried listening to 
Roland Hayes without watching him last night. There 
has been so much emphasis laid upon the fact that he 
isa Negro, and so much rhapsodizing over his sing- 
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ing as expressive of the essential tragedy of the 
Negro race, that I thought it might be interesting for 
once, to concentrate upon the singer and ignore the 
man. So, I sat in Carnegie Hall and watched the. 
audience and listened to Roland Hayes. And having 

done that I am convinced that Roland Hayes is an 

artist primarily, and a Negro incidentally, and that 

the essential racial quality of his singing is something 

that exists chiefly in the imagination of his more 

romantic hearers. Certainly there is little that one 

would call racial in the quality of his voice. To listen, 

not to look, while he sang his first three groups last 

night was to hear a beautiful tenor voice, silken 

smooth in mezzo forte, ringing vibrant in the fortes, 

and trained to a perfect evenness of production in all 

its registers. If the voice could be tagged with any 

special racial label, one might call it Irish. aS, 

His diction is flawless. It is merely good English, 

good Italian or good German as the case may be; and 

his style changes with the character of the song he 

sings. There is pathos in his singing, of course, in 

his voice and in his interpretation; but it is the 

quality of tears that is in any flawless and lovely 

thing. . . . It does not matter, particularly, 

whether Roland Hayes is black or white, or green. 

What does matter is that he is an artist, and a great 

one.” 

In similar vein the New York Sun the next day said: 
“Mr. Hayes displayed his silken legato with all its 
accustomed purity and ravishing pianissimos.” In 
the report in the Herald Tribune (New York) was in- 
cluded the statement: “The characteristics of Mr. 
Hayes’ singing were much the same as before—style, 
sincerity, artistry and taste, emotion expressed with- 
out exaggeration, and admirable diction.” 


“Black is a Beautiful Color” 


In the leading article in The Christian Herald for No- 
vember 29, 1924, Willard Price, formerly editor of the 
World Outlook, discussed the new attitude of, and to- 
ward, the Negro in America. “The Negro is becoming 
proud of his black skin. ‘Mother, I want a black 
doll,’ is the demand of a modern Negro child. + 
Hundreds of thousands of midnight dolls are being 
manufactured to meet the demand of a race that is 
coming into a proper pride in its own character and 
merit.” 

Introducing the subject of the Negro’s present day 
achievements, Mr. Price said, “The new glory of black 
is the growing success of the Negro. Any skin that 
encloses a success is a good skin. Formerly the black 
depended upon the white for everything. Now he 
depends upon his own race. He has his own black 
lawyers, judges, surgeons, nurses, dentists, authors, 
actors, architects, chemists, his own banks and his 
own newspapers.” Furthermore, “the world often 
forgets that the Negro has an ancient history which 
yields in majesty to none. He derives his heritage 
not merely from the jungles of Africa, but from the 
fertile valley of the Nile, whose monuments are still 
among the supreme wonders of the world. ‘ 
There are eleven million Negroes in this country. One 
person in every ten is a Negro. . . . With his 
growing achievements he also has a natural and grow- 
ing resentment for the discrimination with which he 
is treated everywhere.” 


